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as returning upon itself1. It is difficult to determine what was
the origin of this notion, which appears to us all the more strange,
because the question whether the habitable world was surrounded
by water was never solved in ancient times. It may have been
simply mythological, though this view is not supported by our
finding it associated with any similar myths, which might illustrate
it. Perhaps it is more probable that it emanated from a Phoenician
source, since traders of that nation were acquainted with the
outer sea, both in the direction of Spain and in that of Arabia;
and the belief in the continuity of its waters may have been
suggested to them in the same way as it was to the scientific
men of a later age, by their observing the recurrence of the move-
ment of the tides wherever they met with it. The name Oceanus,
also, seems to be more easily explained by a Semitic
than by a Greek etymology9. Over the earth was
reared a vaulted firmament of bronze, in which the
stars were set, and the pillars by which this was supported were
upheld by Atlas. This giant, also, and the story associated with
him, were probably creations of the Phoenicians, and were con-
nected in their minds with the chain of mountains of that name,
with which they were familiar in the north-west of Africa. Of the
area which was comprehended within this framework only a very
small portion was known, or even made the subject of conjecture,
in the Homeric age. The geographical knowledge of the Greeks
at that time was confined almost entirely to the lands in the
neighbourhood of the Aegean.
With these countries the author of the Iliad shews a more
or less familiar acquaintance.   The features of the     Qeo ra h
Trojan plain, the stream-like current of the Helles-   of the Homeric
pont, the opposite coast of Thrace, and the island   poems*
of Tenedos, are all well known to him.   The same thing is true
of the district immediately to the southward of     TheNorth
this, where the territory of Troy is bounded by the   and East of the
wooded range of Ida, which reaches the sea at its     ege*n'
western extremity in the promontory of Lectum; and the islands
in the north of the Aegean, and the conspicuous heights on the
1 ty6ppon, JL 18. 399.
9 Kiepert, Lehrbuch d. a. Geographic, p. .30.